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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Recent Work in Old Norse. 

With the continually growing interest in the comparatively new study oiGer- 
manistik, Old Norse like every other Germanic dialect has received in the last 
decade increased attention, and Old Norse philology has made most gratifying 
advance in lexicography, grammar and text criticism. Outside of Scandi- 
navia, where one might expect the study of the old language would be culti- 
vated, for patriotic reasons, if for no other, lectures on O. N. grammar and 
literature are delivered at all the German universities, certainly every second 
or third semester, and no Germanist goes out into the world without the 
knowledge of at least its Laut- and Flexionslehre. German interest, too, is 
also unmistakably manifested by the almost constant appearance both of 
texts and translations, as well as by the great mass of grammatical and text 
criticism printed in the various journals. Both France and Holland have 
O. N. scholars who have made valuable contributions to O. N. philological 
literature, and that an active interest is felt in England is evinced by the 
publication of such works as the Oxford Icel.-Engl. Dictionary and the 
Stvr'lunga Saga. 

O. N. lexicography has been done almost exclusively by Icelanders. In 
i860 appeared (Copenhagen) what must always remain the classical dic- 
tionary of the language of the Eddas and the poems of the Scalds — the 
Lexicon poeticum antiq. ling. Sept. by Sveinbjorn Egilsson, rector of the 
gymnasium at Reykjavik; it is a work of unquestioned scholarship and 
ability, with copious citations and (Latin) equivalents, but in the light of 
better texts, needs, even at this early date, numerous revisions. In 1863 
was published (Copenhagen) the Oldnordisk Ordbog (O. N. -Danish), by 
Erik Jonsson, another Icelander ; its usefulness is, however, much impaired 
by the entire absence of citations. In 1867 appeared (Christiania) the ex- 
cellent Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog (O. N. -Danish) by Joh. Fritzner, 
a Norwegian, who now promises a new edition; and finally in 1874 (Oxford) 
the great Icelandic-English Dictionary, begun by Richard Cleasby and com- 
pleted by an Icelander resident in England, Gudbrand Vigfusson, whose 
work it mainly is. What the Lex. poet, is to the poetical literature the 
Icel.-Engl. Diet, is to the phenomenal wealth of O. N. prose writing, but it is 
unfortunately characterized by hurried and superficial labor, a matter to be 
the more deplored in so ambitious a work. No one perhaps was better 
fitted to write an O. N. dictionary than Vigfusson, both because of his re- 
markable familiarity with the whole of the old literature and from having 
Icelandic for his mother-tongue ; these facts have, however, told against 
the correctness of his work, as he oftentimes trusts for a citation to atreach- 
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erous memory where another would have referred directly to the text. 
Opening the book quite at random one finds, for instance, p. 544 Skel- 
pUNNR, adj. shell-thin, Eg. in a verse ; Skepti, n. II. a handle, Grett. in a 
verse. As the Grettis Saga contains 476 verses, and the Egils Saga, without 
counting the poems, 470, the utility of the references is scarcely apparent. 
On the opposite page, again, Skerpla is cited Edda L03, but upon consult- 
ing the Edda one is surprised not to be able to find it in the whole work. 
The etymologies, too, are often extremely venturesome and misleading, and 
in numberless cases absolutely worthless. With all its faults the Icel.-Engl. 
Diet, is the most valuable, both in completeness of vocabulary and fulness 
of definition, of all O. N. lexica, and for the mere reading of texts is wholly 
satisfactory. Dr. Jon Thorkelsson, the present rector of the gymnasium at 
Reykjavik, is engaged in compiling a second Supplement til islandske Ord- 
bbger (the first was completed in 1876), which appears in instalments in the 
yearly programme of the gymnasium, within whose pages he has already 
printed much critical work of the highest value. 

Of O. N. grammarians, Prof. Ludvig Wimmer, of Copenhagen, is unques- 
tionably at the head, and to him more than to anybody else is due the fact 
that O. N. grammar stands upon a footing of equal progress with the best 
dialect work in Germany; his Oldnordisk formlcerc appeared (Copenhagen) 
in 1870, and was translated 1871 into German by Sievers, the well-known 
Germanist; a revised Swedish edition appeared at Lund in 1874, which is 
by far the best of all O. N. grammars. Wimmer is also the author of the 
most important work of late years on runes ; his book Runeshriflens oprin- 
delse og udvikling i Norden (Copenhagen, 1874) takes up the disputed 
question of the origin of the elder rune alphabet, which he proves in a most 
incontrovertible manner to have been derived from the Latin. Vigfusson 
published Outlines of Grammar in the introduction to his dictionary, and 
appended to his Icelandic Prose Reader (Oxford, 1879) ' s A Short Gram- 
mar. The last-named work is an exceedingly well made text-book, con- 
taining numerous extracts from the prose literature, with explanatory notes, 
grammar and glossary. 

Icelandic phonetics is treated in another book printed at Oxford — Henry 
Sweet's Handbook of Phonetics, in which a chapter is devoted to Old and 
Modern Icelandic. The author's headings are, however, misleading, as, 
while his entire scheme for the modern language is wellnigh absolutely 
faultless, he gives to Old Icelandic exactly the same phonetic value, which it 
by no means had. Thus in the extract on p. 148 from the Snorra Edda, d is 
represented by au and a by at, values which they certainly have at present, 
but which are comparatively new.. So almost the entire vowel system might 
be cited ; indeed, the change in pronunciation is the one great change that 
the Icelandic language has undergone. If the author, on the other hand, 
merely meant to show the adaptability of the new pronunciation to the old 
language, he should certainly have left out the extracts from the old poetry, 
which, with the rest, he gives in normalized orthography ! 

The last decade has been particularly marked by the appearance of texts, 
some of which see the light for the first time; a majority, however, are criti- 
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cal and often diplomatic editions of texts previously published. Several 
societies are actively engaged with O. N. literature and philological studies. 
The Icelandic Literary Society, founded in 1816, still continues its activity 
and publishes each year its quota of literature. The last few years have 
witnessed the completion of the Diplomatarium Islandicum, a most import- 
ant work for the comparative study of Icelandic, Safn til Sogu Islands, 
and the Biskupa Sogur. The Danish "Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab," 
founded in 1825, has published (1875) what may justly be termed the editio 
princeps of the Njdls Saga, the greatest of all Icelandic sagas, in a critical 
text with variants edited by Prof. Konrad Gislason ; in 1878 appeared the 
Saga of Tristram ok Isond. The Danish "Nordiske litteratur-samfund," 
which discontinued its publications in 1870, after a quarter-century of 
literary life, again awoke in 1880 to increased activity under the title of 
" Samfundet til udgivelse af gammel nordisk litteratur," and have already 
issued six texts. The Swedish "Fornskrift Sallskapet" has also recently pub- 
lished a number of valuable texts edited by Cederschiold, Wisen and others. 
The trustees of the Arna Magnusson bequest in Copenhagen continue at 
rather long intervals their text publications. In 1869 appeared the MSS. of 
Valdemar 's Laws in Old Danish and Elucidarius in Icelandic, followed in 
1877 by the Codex Runicus in photolithographic fac-simile ; in 1879 was 
published a new edition of the code of laws called the Grdgds, and in 1880 
appeared the first part of the long looked for third volume of the Snorra 
Edda. The latter work has been published beside in two other editions, 
viz. those of Thorleifr Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1875) and Ernst Wilken 
(Paderborn, 1877): neither of them is, however, an improvement on the 
edition published in Reykjavik in 1848 by Sv. Egilsson. The Scemundar 
Edda has also appeared in two editions, viz. a second, revised, edition by 
Svend Grundtvig (Copenhagen, 1868), and a new edition by Karl Hildebrand 
(Paderborn, 1876); but by far the best edition is still the one published by 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867. Aside from complete editions, extracts from both 
Eddas have been published in various reading-books and text collections ; 
Prof. Mobius, of Kiel, the Nestor of O. N. scholarship in Germany, has also 
published a critical edition of the Hattatal in two parts. Aside from the 
publications of societies, a large number of Saga texts has also appeared 
independently. In Norway, Carl Unger has been particularly productive, 
and has printed an astonishing number of MSS., many of them for the first 
time. In Germany, Mobius, Maurer, Vigfusson, Kolbing and others have 
edited numerous texts. 

In the history of O. N. literature the best monograph that has appeared 
of late years, in any language, is the Prolegomena to the Oxford edition of 
the Sturlunga Saga by Vigfusson. The author brings to his task the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the ancient literature, both printed and manuscript, 
which he alone of all others possesses, and this, joined with remarkable 
critical acuteness and clearness of thought and statement, make the Prole- 
gomena, though but a resume, a veritable mine of information in which all 
subsequent historians must dig. The most important critical part of the 
whole is the chapter on "the Eddie Poems," in which the author endeavors 
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to prove the contested point of the origin of the miscellaneous poems com- 
posing the collection now called the Edda. The statement is made (p. 
clxxxvi) that "these poems, with one or two exceptions, owe their origin 
to Norse poets in the 'Western Icelands,'" (i.e. Orkney, Shetland), that 
"they date from a time subsequent to the settlement of Iceland from those 
islands." The premises as regards the first part are, however, not proved, 
and a darkness veils their place of origin that will probably never be dis- 
pelled; the view as to their time of origin, on the other hand, rests upon a 
better foundation, and is shared by Bugge and others. A more ambitious 
work than the Prolegomena is Horn's Geschichte der Lit. des Skand. Nordens 
(Leipzig, 1880), but it is full of inaccuracies and half-statements, at least in 
the O. N. -Icelandic part, which make its scientific value absolutely null. 

In literary criticism nothing has lately been written to rival in interest 
and importance a work promised so long ago as 1879, but of which the first 
part only has thus far appeared, — Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Helte- 
sagns Oprindelse, by Sophus Bugge of Christiania, the foremost Norwegian 
scholar in O. N. The aim of Bugge's work is to substantiate the somewhat 
startling statement : "Of numerous northern legends of gods and heroes, 
one may assert that they reproduce, or at least originated under the influence 
of, narratives, poems or legends, religious or superstitious ideas, which half 
heathen or heathen Northmen during the time of the Vikings received upon the 
British Islands from Christians, /'. e. either from monks or from people who 
were educated under monkish influences." That this is a conclusion entirely 
at variance with the received opinion of Norse mythology contained in the 
Eddas and hero-songs need scarcely be said. The old theory looked upon 
these stories of the gods and heroes in toto as sacred remnants of the primi- 
tive culture of the whole Germanic race ; the new one, while it does not 
deny the Germanic foundation, sees the superstructure almost entirely built 
up of antique-classic, i. e. Greek-Roman and Jewish-Christian materials. 
The whole matter is stated by the author with such acuteness and force as 
almost to carry conviction with it ; but it is not a matter either to accept or 
discard with a breath, and the whole work must first appear before a logical 
and consistent criticism can be passed. A monograph of similar import, 
but confined to one Eddie poem, is Voluspd og de Sybillinske Orakler by A. 
Chr. Bang (Christiania, 1879), in which the author refers the origin of the 
Voluspa to an imitation of the Sibylline oracles. 1 One thing is certain in 
the light of modern criticism, that the Eddie poems are not entitled to the 
high antiquity previously ascribed to them. "Odin, himself," said Resen 
in 1665, "was the author of Havamal," while Schimmelmann, in his trans- 
lation of the Snorra Edda in 1777, declares that " Edda is the pure word of 
God and the oldest book in the world." 

W. H. Carpenter. 

1 See American Journal of Philology, vol. 1, p. 440. 



